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THE CONTROL OF IMMIGRATION AS AN ADMINIS- 
TRATIVE PROBLEM 

PAUL S. PEIRCE 
State University of Iowa 

I 

Our laws affecting immigration represent the accretions of 
ninety years, but the great mass of this legislation falls within 
the last third of this period. Since 1882 Congress has passed a 
score of immigration acts and amendments, besides the numerous 
immigration features embodied in laws relating primarily to 
other subjects. 

From the standpoint of purpose and aim, the provisions of 
this legislation may be grouped under four main heads: 1. Re- 
strictive; 2. Protective; 3. Distributive, and 4. Administrative. 

For the first group a more accurately descriptive phrase would 
be "Restrictive and Selective," for it is impossible to dissociate, 
in most provisions, the purpose of restricting the volume of immi- 
gration, lest the number of comers prove too great for our receiving 
population, and the purpose of controlling the quality of our 
immigrants, lest our citizenship suffer through undesirable 
additions. 

What are the restrictive and selective provisions of our laws? 
In the first place, certain classes of aliens are excluded from admis- 
sion to the United States. Since our first federal measure of 
restriction in 1862, this list of the unwelcome has gradually 
lengthened, until to-day twenty-three classes may not lawfully 
enter. These classes may be grouped according to the ground 
upon which the exclusion rests: 

1. First are those excluded as mentally unfit: idiots; imbeciles; 
feeble-minded persons; insane persons; persons who have been 
insane within five years; persons who have ever had two or more 
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attacks of insanity; and, persons finally, who, upon examination 
by surgeon, are found to be so mentally defective as to interfere 
with their ability to earn a living. 

2. In the second place, are the physically unfit, including 
epileptics; tuberculous persons; persons afflicted with loathsome 
or dangerous contagious diseases; and persons who, upon exam- 
ination by surgeon, are found to be otherwise so defective physi- 
cally as to interfere with their ability to earn a living. 

3. In the third place, certain classes are excluded on the ground 
of moral unfitness: prostitutes, or women and girls imported for 
immoral purposes, procurers and persons attempting to bring in 
such persons ; polygamists ; anarchists ; convicts and self-confessed 
criminals (except those guilty of purely political offenses) . 

4. In the fourth place, certain classes are excluded for reasons 
which may be broadly termed economic. In this miscellaneous 
group fall paupers, persons likely to become public charges, and 
professional beggers first of all. To these are to be added assisted 
immigrants, unless they can show conclusively that they do not 
belong to any of the other excluded classes and that their trans- 
portation has not been paid by any corporation, association, 
society, municipality, or foreign government. And finally, con- 
tract laborers complete this economic group. On the margin of 
this group are to be noted children under sixteen years of age, if 
unaccompanied by at least one parent; these may in the discre- 
tion of the Secretary of Commerce and Labor be excluded, lest 
they swell the army of defenceless child laborers or become ih.e 
victims of procurers. 

5. Then as class "23," the Chinaman is singled out from 
among all the sons of men, and excluded because he is a Chinaman. 
The presumption is in favor of the admission of the Japanese, 
the Turk, the Indian, the Italian, the Hottentot; they come in 
unless the government officials can discover that they belong to 
one of the general excluded classes. But the presumption is 
against the admission of the Chinaman ; he must show the govern- 
ment that he is a student, a teacher, a merchant, a traveller for 
pleasure or curiosity, a Chinese official, or a member of some other 
expecially favored class, in order lawfully to come over our borders. 
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An eminent student of immigration has made the very inter- 
esting comment that our exclusion laws rest upon three distinct 
bases: some of them aim to exclude the worst immigrants, the 
vicious, the pauper, the degenerate, those most likely to prove 
unable to earn a living; some of them aim to keep out the most 
prudent, i.e., those who had forethought enough to make sure of 
a job before starting for America; and some aim to keep out a 
people considered so alien in race, religion, government, as well 
as in standards of living as to be regarded as a menace. 

These various provisions for the exclusion of enumerated classes 
constitute the main body of our restrictive legislation. They are, 
however, re-inforced by a number of stipulations which, while 
designed largely to facilitate the enforcement of the exclusion 
clauses and to meet the expense of administering the immigra- 
tion laws, do also subserve a restrictive purpose. 1. Foremost 
among such provisions may be noted the head tax, which has 
been gradually increased until each master, agent, owner, or con- 
signee of a vessel, transportation line or other conveyance bring- 
ing aliens to this country must pay to the collector of customs 
four dollars for each alien entering the United States through its 
transportation facilities. 2. There is also a restrictive note in 
the provision that, on all questions of exclusion, the decision 
of the immigration officers shall be final except for right of appeal 
to the Secretary of Commerce and Labor, and that appeal does 
not lie to regular federal courts. 3. Four classes of aliens are 
also subject to mandatory deportation from our country at any 
time within three years after their arrival. First, those who, at 
the time of entry, belonged to any of the classes of persons enum- 
erated for exclusion and who should therefore have been rejected; 
those who have become public charges from causes which existed 
prior to their landing on our shores; women and girls who are 
found to be inmates of houses of prostitution or practicing 
prostitution; and finally, all who have entered surreptitiously, 
whether otherwise objectionable or not. This includes all who 
have entered at any time or place other than those desig- 
nated by the immigration officers. These are for the most 
part deportable at the expense of the company or parties 
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responsible for their coming, including one-half the cost of trans- 
portation from the place where they are discovered to the port of 
deportation. Furthermore, heavy penalties are fixed for certain 
acts which would nullify or vitiate the working of the exclusion 
provisions. For instance, the steamship company bringing an 
alien who is rejected at our ports must not only return him to 
the country whence he came, but must bear the cost of his main- 
tenance while on land in this country; and all this on penalty of 
fine and of forfeiture of all clearance privileges at United States 
ports. In addition, companies are subject to a fine of one hundred 
dollars for each idiot, imbecile, epileptic, or person afflicted with 
tuberculosis or dangerous contagious or loathsome disease, that 
they bring to our ports. Still heavier penalties are fixed for vio- 
lation of the laws concerning advertising and soliciting for emi- 
grant passengers in Europe; for effecting or encouraging or 
assisting the importation of contract laborers, or of women for 
immoral purposes; for knowingly aiding or assisting the coming 
of anarchists ; and for bringing in aliens not duly admitted by an 
immigrant inspector. 5. And may we not treat as a part of our 
restrictive legislation the extraordinary power of the President to 
suspend immigration for such time as he may deem necessary in 
order to protect the country from the menace of disease coming 
from abroad and so serious that the ordinary quarantine defenses 
seem inadequate? 

The protective features of our immigration laws are, in their 
beginnings, among the oldest of all. They date from the United 
States Passenger Act of 1819. This act has been repeatedly 
supplemented by statutes designed the more fully to secure 
protection and good treatment for immigrants during their 
voyage to America. They specify the decks on which passengers 
may be carried; they declare how far below the water line pas- 
sengers may ride; they fix the minimum of air space for each 
passenger and the minimum height of decks used for passenger 
traffic ; they regulate the occupancy of berths, the ventilation, the 
toilet rooms, the food, the hospital facilities on shipboard; they 
forbid the carrying of explosives and other dangerous articles on 
these passenger-bearing vessels ; and they regulate the transport a- 
tion of animals on such vessels. 
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With a view to protecting immigrants against harpies at Ameri- 
can ports, certain classes of persons have been forbidden to board 
an incoming vessel until it has reached the dock. In recent years 
much attention and more liberal appropriations have been devoted 
to increasing the number and improving the facilities and fitness 
of immigration stations at various ports. They are being made 
more adequate, more sanitary, and more comfortable ; and especial 
attention is being paid to hospital service and detention quarters. 
Boston, Philadelphia, Baltimore, New Orleans, and San Fran- 
cisco have felt the beneficence of this movement; and "The New 
Ellis Island" is no mere figure of speech, but a significant reality. 

The distributive provisions in our federal laws are soon told. 
Under this caption belong measures looking to a geographical 
distribution more conducive to the well-being of the immigrant 
and to the highest good of the nation — economically, socially and 
politically — than obtains at present. It is well known that immi- 
grants tend to settle in the North rather than in the South; in 
the North Atlantic rather than in the North Central States; in the 
cities rather than in the country; in the most congested districts 
of those cities; and that the less advanced races furnish a much 
larger proportion of the inhabitants of the slums than do the 
more advanced races. Such mal-distribution aggravates most of 
the social, industrial and civic problems of the city and the 
nation. But to this problem of distribution Congress has seldom 
addressed itself. Once during the Civil War it authorized a 
United States Immigrant Office in New York to make contracts 
with transportation companies for carrying immigrants to their 
destinations. But this act was repealed in 1868, and for nearly 
forty years federal law did not concern itself with the matter of 
distribution further than to extend the mail service, which is one 
of the most important agencies of distribution. Finally in 1907, a 
Division of Information was provided for, whose duty it is to 
"promote a beneficent distribution of aliens admitted in the 
United states among the several states and territories desiring 
immigration. Correspondence shall be had with the proper 
officials of the states and territories, and said division shall gather 
from all available sources useful information regarding the re- 
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sources, products and physical characteristics of each state and 
territory, and shall publish such information in different languages 
and distribute the publications among all admitted aliens who may 
ask for such information at the immigrant stations of theUnited 
States and to such other persons as may desire the same. When 
any state or territory appoints and maintains an agent or agents 
to represent it at any of the immigrant stations of the United 
States, such agents shall, under regulations prescribed by the 
Commissioner General of Immigration, subject to the approval of 
the Secretary of Commerce and Labor, have access to aliens ad- 
mitted to the United States for the purpose of presenting, either 
orally or in writing, the special inducements offered by such state 
or territory to aliens to settle therein." 

For the administration of these various acts, Congress has made 
larger and larger provisions, until today we have a numerous 
and highly organized immigration service. Its head is in reality 
the Secretary of Commerce and Labor; but general supervision 
is given over to the Commissioner General of Immigration who 
presides over the Bureau of Immigration and Naturalization in 
the Department of Commerce and Labor. The chief officials 
under him are an assistant commissioner general, a chief of the 
Division of Information, a chief of the Division of Naturalization, 
and a commissioner of immigration for each of the most important 
ports, viz., New York, Boston, Philadelphia, Baltimore, San Fran- 
cisco, Montreal, San Juan, and New Orleans. Then come a 
regiment of subalterns, regular and special immigration inspectors ; 
boards of special inquiry; clerks; assistants; superintendents; 
employees of every grade stationed at Washington, at immigrant 
stations, at offices of the Division of Information in various cities; 
a total of some thirteen hundred persons directly connected with 
this branch of the public service. Besides we must reckon in the 
cooperation of the revenue cutter service, the public health and 
marine hospital service, the customs service, and the navigation 
service of the federal government, as well as the cooperation of 
local authorities. The cost of this service averages some two 
million dollars per year, besides the growing expenditure for 
enlargement and improvement of immigrant stations. It is, 
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however, only fair to add that the receipts from the head tax 
exceed in amount the regular expense of the service and so the 
immigration service is practically self-supporting, even including 
special disbursements for permanent improvements. Under 
administration should also be noted the detailed statutory pro- 
visions relating to manifests, examination, inspection, and regis- 
tration ; and also the mass of rules wrought out by the administra- 
tive officials, and now become much more bulky than the statutes 
themselves. 

II 

The suggested changes in our immigration laws are far more 
numerous than the provisions now in force. An exhaustive list 
of them would be a most voluminous document, full of variety, 
of contradictions, and of curious conceits. A selected number 
will serve to illustrate their diversity and their range. Bills and 
memorials were before the last Congress looking toward the 
increase of the head tax to ten dollars, to twelve dollars, to twenty- 
five dollars, to forty dollars; and an ex-governor of New Jersey has 
recently advocated its increase to one hundred dollars; at the same 
time the Liberal Immigration League suggests that it would be more 
in conformity with the American spirit to relieve poor steerage 
passengers from paying any head tax whatever. Concerning no 
other feature of our legislation have so many amendments been 
suggested as concerning the list of excluded classes. For instance, 
many would extend the group of the mentally unfit so as to 
include the illiterates, or those who do not measure up to certain 
higher standards of mentality. Some would debar, as physically 
unfit, all persons over sixty years of age, unless they have chil- 
dren resident here and able to provide for them. It has been 
repeatedly urged that the socialist be excluded along with the 
anarchist. This one would require a certificate of good charac- 
ter, that one have a certain sum of money, say one hundred dollars 
for the head of a family and twenty-five dollars for each other 
member, or enough to keep the family six months; and a third 
would keep out all men who do not bring their families with them 
or arrange to do so. It has also been recommended that the privi- 
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lege of assisting immigrants to come to America be limited to the 
members of the immediate family. It has even been seriously 
proposed that all be required to declare their intention of becom- 
ing American citizens immediately upon arrival, on penalty of 
rejection by immigrant officers. A United States immigrant 
inspector extraordinary who was sent to Europe on a ferreting 
tour some years ago, returned with a quiver full of propositions, 
among which was the extension of the contract labor law to em- 
brace all priests, ministers, clergymen and lecturers. Recent 
agitation over the Asiatic question has called forth a volley of 
memorials and recommendations designed either to extend our 
Chinese exclusion laws to the Japanese and Koreans, or to all 
Mongolians, or indeed to all Asiatics; or to require of all immi- 
grants an understanding of some European language. At the 
same time Secretary Strauss of the Department of Commerce and 
Labor was advising that, even if we continued to exclude the same 
classes of Chinese that we have excluded in the past, our legisla- 
tion be so modified as to permit freer immigration into our insular 
possessions and also to reverse the presumption against the admis- 
sion of Chinese so that a Chinaman would be admitted unless 
it were shown that he belonged to one of the classes debarred under 
our exclusion law. 

The extension of provisions for deportation has been a favorite 
theme. It is proposed to extend the period during which aliens 
may be deported from three to five years; to extend the list of 
deportable aliens so as to include all aliens who have been con- 
victed of a felony since their coming to America; to make all 
aliens deportable who within a period of five or ten years fall into 
a class that would have been excluded at the time of their admis- 
sion; to deport all who cannot, within a reasonable period of 
time, show unencumbered property of a certain value; to fine 
the steamship companies heavily for every alien whom they bring 
to America and who is debarred or deported for reasons which 
could have been seen at the port of debarkation; to fine these 
companies for every alien whom they bring and who is rejected, 
not simply for those who are rejected because mentally or physi- 
cally defective. Dr. Steiner would abolish the steerage, pri- 
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marily because it is inhuman; but in effect such a move would 
be tantamount to an extension of the passeanger acts, and would 
work for restriction. Still more radical are the suggestions of 
those who would limit the number of persons who may enter the 
United States from any one country in any one year; those who 
would suspend immigration for a period of years, and especially 
those who would suspend immigration indefinitely. 

With reference to federal measures for the distribution of 
immigrants, two diametrically opposed propositions are now 
being urged. On the one hand, certain labor leaders and organi- 
zations are memorializing Congress to abolish the Division of 
Information, the only agency whose primary function is the dis- 
tribution of immigrants ; on the other hand, the Liberal Immigra- 
tion League is circularizing our citizens in behalf of free transpor- 
tation of immigrants to any part of the country where their 
labor may be in demand. 

A notable thing about the more recent literature and discus- 
sion of immigration is the increasing measure of attention given 
to the matter of protection to the immigrant. The question of 
restricting and regulating the future coming of foreigners is not 
ignored ; but it is forced to share the forum with the more immedi- 
ate and more human question of safeguarding those who still 
continue to come while we are considering ultimate policies or 
urging some petty amendment. This new note is sounded in the 
report of the New York State Immigration Commission, which 
appeared last year, in the proceedings of the last National Con- 
ference of Charities and Correction, in the preliminary report 
of the present federal immigration commission, 1 and in the periodi- 

'Note: Their special report of December 13, 1909, on steerage conditions, 
recommends legislation providing for the placing of government officials, both men 
and women, on vessels carrying third-class and steerage passengers, the expense 
to be borne by the steamship companies, and authorizing the Bureau of Immi- 
gration to send at intervals, investigators in the steerage in the guise of immi- 
grants. 

Their special report of December 1, 1909, on the importing of women for immoral 
purposes, embodies ten recommendations which are at once restrictive and pro- 
tective in character and purpose and some of which were enacted into law by 
the session of congress just closed. 
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cals from month to month. This new spirit would screen the 
alien from misrepresentations in Europe before he starts; from 
overcrowding, mistreatment, and exploitation on shipboard; 
from fraudulent practices of steamship and employment agencies, 
pseudo-bankers, notaries public, shyster lawyers, procurers, 
and other harpies in this country; from the discriminations of 
railways; from injustice in courts; from peonage and all the other 
ills that immigrants are heir to. Some of these ills it has been 
proposed to cure through federal legislation, though others must 
be left to state and local jurisdiction. It is maintained that the 
rejected immigrant should at least be permitted an appeal from 
the decsion of the administrative officers to the courts. 

Closely allied to such protective measures is the project for 
inspecting emigrants abroad before they have yet set sail for 
America. Various plans have been suggested: inspection by 
United States consuls, by special commissioners of immigration 
stationed at the more important ports of emigration, by travelling 
boards of American inspectors who should go from place to place 
to examine candidates for emigration in their home towns where 
their true condition and characters could be more accurately 
determined. All these plans have in common a dual aim: viz., to 
shift our immigrants more carefully than is possible by present 
methods, and also to avert the tragedy of the rejected immi- 
grant, of which we have heard so much. So popular was this idea 
of foreign inspection a few years ago that it seemed in a fair 
way toward legislative enactment. Indeed it did receive some 
recognition in the act of 1907, as we shall presently see. 

Bills were introduced during the last session of congress pro- 
viding that all aliens resident in the United States (with certain 
exceptions) be required to register annually with designated 
officials; and that all found here without certificates of such 
registration be subject to deportation. 

Ill 

Thus far this paper has consisted for the most part of a survey 
and classification of our immigration legislation and suggested 
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amendments thereto. Let us now turn from pure exposition to 
criticism. By criticism is not intended a minute study of the 
working of each enactment mentioned nor of the practicability of 
the measures proposed. Such a study would be altogether pro- 
fitable ; but it must yield place to the equally profitable and even 
more fundamental inquiry as to the basis and method of all our 
dealing with the problem of immigration. Has our method been 
scientific? Has our basis been the largest possible knowledge of 
the facts? In the judgment of the writer we have been just about 
as unscientific as we have been in our dealing with most other 
social problems. We have too often been content to be guided 
by assumptions instead of knowledge; by grand shibboleths and 
hypothesis and broad principles of the brotherhood of man, on the 
one hand, and by narrow prejudices and provincial and arrogant 
feeling's of superiority on the other. Despite all the outpouring 
of literature, legislation, and legislative proposal, we have not 
been sufficiently zealous in the pursuit of facts. 

First of all, our statistical information has been needlessly 
defective. For example, until 1907 no statistics of outgoing aliens 
were kept at all. Consequently we have no measure of the volume 
of immigration up to that time. We talked much of "birds of 
passage;" but we were only guessing at their number. We talked 
and acted as if our immigration figures represented net additions 
to our national population; whereas, during the past three years 
the total emigration of aliens has equaled from one fourth to 
one half the immigration ; and the emigration of some racial 
groups has even exceeded the immigration of those groups for the 
same period. For the year ending June 30, 1908, the number of 
immigrant aliens entering through our immigrant stations was 
782,870; the number of emigrant aliens departing was 395,073; 
leaving a net gain to our population of less than 390,000. During 
the same period, the excess of emigrants over immigrants was for 
the Italians, 32,000; the Hungarians (Magyar), 5,000; the Slovak, 
7,000; the Croatian, 8,000. It is true the exodus for that year 
following the panic was somewhat exceptional; but had we no 
statistics we could only have conjectured how great it was. 

Our statistics of illiteracy would be much more significant if 
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they rested upon actual tests, and not, as at present, so largely 
upon the declaration of the immigrant. And what is true of 
illiteracy is true of many columns of immigration figures. 

The government use of the term "Slavic" has been unscientific 
and confusing. In statistical summaries, immigrants have been 
grouped as Celtic, Teutonic, Iberic, Slavic, Mongolic, and "All 
Others"; and the Hebrews (coming largely from Russia), have 
been classed as Slavic. This is only less exasperating than Mr. 
Hall's singling out the Bohemians and Moravians from the rest 
of Slavs, and grouping them with the Teutons in order to accen- 
tuate the contrast between the literacy of the Germans and the 
illiteracy of the Slavs. Amidst such juggling of the word Slav, 
how may Americans be expected to judge of the so-called menace 
of the Slav invasion? 

In the second place, government investigations of immigration 
have been about as spasmodic, superficial, and inconclusive as our 
tariff investigations. This is true of the immigrant in this coun- 
try as well as of emigration at its source. Now and then a com- 
mission labors a few months, reports in favor of certain legisla- 
tion which is passed or rejected, and work is suspended. Now 
and then an inspector (sometimes of doubtful fitness) is sent 
abroad; he reports, inspires some more or less sensational maga- 
zine articles, and subsides. Our government waits until some 
phase of the immigration question has reached an acute stage ; and 
then, yielding to the pressure of some class or section, passes laws 
which cannot await a study of all the facts. The Bureau of 
Immigration is of course a constant factor, but its work is primar- 
ily executive and not investigational, and it is largely officered by 
men who have won recognition as labor leaders rather than as 
scholars or statesmen. 

In the third place, government activities have not been ade- 
quately supplemented by private undertakings. Much praise- 
worthy work has been done; but it has been sporadic, isolated 
and not properly coordinated. Its findings with reference to the 
immigrant in America are too fragmentary as yet to serve as a 
basis for generalization ; and the study of emigration at its source 
is still in its infancy. 
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Consequently, how are we to meet the searching questions 
which immigration insistently presents? For instance, who can 
say to what extent we are importing criminals, and to what extent 
we are making criminals of immigrants? Or to what extent we 
are receiving Europe's paupers, and to what extent we are pau- 
perizing European immigrants here in America? Or to what 
extent illiteracy among our immigrants is due to lack of opportun- 
ity, and to what extent to lack of ambition or capacity? Are the 
newer elements in our American immigration essentially inferior 
or only backward or unfortunate? Just what is the relation of 
the immigrant to unemployment and American standards of 
living? What measure have we of the forces and motives which 
are making for immigration? What are our most effective assimi- 
lative agencies? 

There are some signs of progress toward a fuller, truer knowl- 
edge of the subject. The statistics of recent emigration are a 
significant gain. Much may be hoped from the present tem- 
porary federal immigration commission which is now reporting. 
The growing attention to this subject in universities, settlements, 
and philanthropic organizations, as evidenced by the last program 
of the National Conference of Charities and Correction, is also 
reassuring. And the increasing emphasis on the protection of 
immigrants is making for a fuller knowledge of conditions. But, 
it is believed, two or three things are highly important for 
the effective and scientific study of this national problem. First, 
a still larger place should be given to immigration in our centers 
of learning, of social work, and of philanthropic effort. And 
secondly, there should be a permanent federal commission, or 
board of experts, properly coordinated with the other branches 
of government, and devoted to the scientific investigation of 
immigration in all its bearings. Such a body would make far 
more useful and perfect statistical information. It would insure 
continuity and consistency of public investigation. It would 
cooperate with all institutions and students engaged in this line 
of research. It would coordinate the efforts of officials and scholars 
everywhere. It could devise practicable plans for the thorough 
study of conditions abroad and supervise their execution. It 
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could provide, what is now lacking, a sound basis of fact upon 
which to ground future legislation; and it would be in position 
to suggest lines of policy best calculated to subserve the 
highest interests of the nation. If we need a permanent tariff 
commission to insure scientific revisions of the tariff; if we need 
agricultural experiment stations for the improvement of our 
live stock and enlargement of our crops; if we need a permanent 
fish commission to safeguard the fish life of our nation ; if, indeed, 
we believe in permanant commissions at all, why should we not 
have a permanent immigration commission to study this eternal 
question of the very sources of our population, that we may have 
scientific and statesmanlike revisions of our immigration laws? 

Such a commission would seem to find justification in reason, in 
experience with analogous institutions, and in the favor which has 
greeted the tariff commission idea. It is urged, however, not as 
in itself affording a final disposition of the whole perplexing 
problem, but simply as a step toward a right solution. Indeed the 
conviction forces itself more and more upon the minds of men that, 
however scientific our methods, however perfect our organiza- 
tion, however enlightened our statutes, the true, the ultimate 
solution of the problem of immigration is not to be found in 
measures purely and strictly national. These must be supple- 
mented by the largest cooperation : cooperation not only of the 
most wholesome and effective assimilative forces within our 
own country, but international cooperation as well. For, first of 
all, there are features of modern immigration with which no 
nation can cope single handed, unless it is prepared to adopt a 
policy of universal exclusion. The activities of transportation 
employment agencies, which are unscrupulously stimulating immi- 
gration, can never be regulated from the American end of the 
line alone. Our nation cannot defend itself against the pauper, 
the criminal, the morally unfit; because they defy detection at 
the hands of immigrant officers at our own ports, and any plan 
of inspection abroad must rest upon some measure of interna- 
tional cooperation. More than this, the movements of the defec- 
tive, the dependent, the delinquent, the diseased, are matters of 
world concern; and their menace will never cease so long as 
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nations pursue the policy of foisting their undesirables upon 
one another or of even permitting their unregulated movement 
from nation to nation. Besides, the migration of the desir- 
able elements is often of as great industrial concern to the land 
from which they emigrate as to the land to which they come. 
The effect of recent emigration upon Italy, for example, has been 
the subj ect of much discussion in the past few years, and the Japan- 
ese statesmen who have favored restriction of emigration of their 
people to America have argued that their country suffers economi- 
cally from such a movement. Then too, states through which 
migrations move and upon which they leave their trail, cannot 
long regard themselves as mere disinterested observers of a 
dramatic procession. And finally, may we not hope from inter- 
national agreements, or international pressure, some ameliora- 
tion of the conditions and some relief from the oppressions which 
have driven people from their native lands, and so some modifica- 
tion of the very causes of immigration? 

Thus far our government has taken at least a few significant 
steps toward the adjustment of immigration difficulties through 
international cooperation. It has arranged for the inspection by 
United States officers stationed at leading Canadian ports of 
entry, of aliens from other foreign countries intending to enter 
the United States, thus facilitating the administration of our 
laws and also cooperating with the transportation companies in 
that region. Far more important is the fact that in 1908 our 
nation became a party to an international agreement for the 
suppression of the white slave traffic, an agreement formulated 
by the representatives of several European powers at Paris in 
1904. Most far-reaching of all is the amicable adjustment of 
the question of Japanese immigration which must be accounted 
a triumph of international cooperation. For about two years, 
Japan has been regulating the movements of her people so effec- 
tively that the emigration of Japanese from this country far 
exceeds the immigration to America every month. In the immi- 
gration law of 1907, the President is authorized, in the name of 
the Government of the United States, to call, in his discretion, 
an international conference, to assemble at such point as may be 
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agreed upon, or to send special commissioners to any foreign 
country, for the purpose of regulating by international agreement, 
subject to the advice and consent of the Senate of the United 
States, the immigration of aliens to the United States ; of provid- 
ing for the mental, moral, and physical examination of such 
aliens by American consuls or other officers of the United States 
government at the port of embarkation, or elsewhere; of secur- 
ing the assistance of foreign governments in their own territories 
to prevent the evasion of the laws of the United States governing 
immigration to the United States; of entering into such inter- 
national agreements as may be proper to prevent the immigra- 
tion of aliens who, under the laws of the United States, are or 
may be excluded from entering the United States, and of regulat- 
ing any matters pertaining to such immigration. 

As yet no move has been made toward the calling of such a 
conference. But the mere enactment of this provision is prophetic 
of a time when our national measures for the regulation of immi- 
gration shall be far more generously supplemented by inter- 
national cooperation. 



